CHAPTER   XXIII
THE SLATER AGENCY CASE
ALTHOUGH this was the only murder case in which he was
concerned, nearly all the Law Officers' criminal work for
the Crown was done by Carson during these years, and he
had not been in office for long before the great strain of his
combined duties in the House and in the Courts began to
tell upon his health. In January 1901 he was laid up for a
few days with neuralgia, and his very sensitive nature began
to be affected by the idea that he was not doing his full
duty. " I do not think/' he wrote to Mr. Balfour, " my
absence for a short time will cause any serious inconvenience,
as I know the A.-G. will willingly do all he can, which is a
great deal. But, should there be any such inconvenience or
should I be unable to return as soon as I expect, you will, of
course, consider that you have in your hand my resignation.
May I once more express my many obligations to you for
your kindness and consideration, and I feel glad that, before
I went to my incarceration, I had the pleasure of hearing
your dignified and eloquent panegyric on our late beloved
Queen. Please don't mind answering this. I know how busy
you are, and I feel certain you will be sympathetic."
Arthur Balfour knew Carson well by now, and of course
paid no heed to the suggestion of resignation.
Another venue of the law in which the advocacy of the
Law Officers is from time to time required, in cases of great
importance, is the Divorce Court, on instructions from the
King's Proctor. As is well known it is the King's Proctor's
duty to enquire, during the interval between the decree nisi
and the decree absolute, whether the evidence on which the
former conditional decree has been granted to the petitioner
was true and candid. If such is suspected, on strong grounds,
not to be the fact, the King's Proctor " intervenes," and, if